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FOUR MILLION DOLLARS A DAY 


A REVIEW OF CANADA’S EXPORT TRADE 
by A. L. NEAL 


have passed since the 

early explorers sailed homeward to 
France across the Atlantic, their vessels 
laden with rich cargoes of furs, the first 
contribution of the new land to the world’s 
international commerce. Fur-trading still 
remains an important factor in Canada’s 
national wealth, but great changes have 
taken place since it dominated all other 
pursuits. In the present century the new 
land, once known only as the habitat of 
the beaver and the domain of the fur 
trader, has achieved national status and 
attained a position of eminence among the 
great trading nations of the world. If the 
early explorers were alive to-day, they 
would see, possibly with mixed feelings, 
that the trade of the new world had eclipsed 
that of the old. In 1936 Canada supplanted 
France as the world's fifth ranking trading 
nation 

The rise of Canada as a trader is not an 
accident. Canada is by nature a mer- 
cantile country. Able to pour into the 
channels of commerce an increasing flow 
of raw and manufactured products, the 
Dominion must look to the whole world 
for markets in order to foster the profitable 
and economic exploitation of its rich 
endowment of natural resources, and the 
development of industry based upon them 
Equally, in order to maintain a high 
standard of living, Canada is compelled to 
seek in all quarters of the globe a wide 
range of commodities its own assets lack 
entirely or yield too sparingly 

In agricultural land, Canada has tre- 
mendous resources, and while as yet only 
a small fraction is under actual cultivation, 
annual production is greater than domestic 
consumption can absorb. Upwards of 20 
per cent of Canada’s present agricultural 
output must find a market abroad. This 
does not, however, portray the full impor- 
tance of exports to Canadian agriculture. 
Because of the Dominion’s ‘comparative 
advantage’ in many lines of production, 
specialized farming adapted to export 
trade has been a feature of agricultural 
development. Canadian exports of wheat 
amount normally to 75 per cent of the 
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OUR centuries 


Providing protection for the second most important of Canada’s export products. 


quantity produced; apples, about 50 per 
cent; cheese, about 65 per cent; pork and 
tobacco, from 15 to 20 per cent; rye, 25 per 
cent; and while the export of many other 
agricultural products is not so high in rela- 
tion to production, the foreign market is, 
nevertheless, even for these, a factor of 
real importance 

Mining, in total value of production 
among the Dominion’s primary industries, 
is exceeded only by agriculture. In the 
Dominion's surpluses of industrial metals, 
it has an abundance which metal-deficient 
nations must seek to share with countries 
such as Canada, if they are to progress in 
this age of metal. While many nations 
influenced by nationalist policies can attain 
self-sufficiency in some products, mineral 
requirements can only be satisfied from 
those areas endowed with geological forma- 
tions in which such minerals are found. 
Among the countries of the world, Canada 
ranks first in the output of nickel, platinum, 
and asbestos, second in zinc and radium, 
third in copper and gold, and fourth in 
lead. Since the turn of the century, and 
particularly in the last three years, the 
mining industry has shown extraordinary 
progress, coinciding with and dependent 
upon a growing participation in the export 
markets of the world. 

The forests of Canada rank third after 
agriculture and mining as a basis of exports. 
Markets for Canadian lumber include 
practically all the important countries of 
the world, and in the case of pulp and 
paper products—Canada’s most important 
single manufacturing industry—the growth 
of export sales measures the growth of 
the industry. 

The fishing grounds of Canada are 
among the most extensive in the world, 
and the industry gives employment to a 
large number of persons both in the 
primary operations of catching and landing 
the fish, and in the fish-canning and 
curing establishments. The number of 
fishermen employed in 1936 was 71,735, 
and in the fish-canning and curing estab- 
lishments about 15,110. The fishing in- 
dustry represented a capital investment of 


Steel tower in timber 


lands of northern Ontario, from which fires may be detected in their incipient stage andgfire-damage reduced 
to 4 minimum. 
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Truckload of fine gold bars, having an approximate value of $3,800,000 and equivalent to ten days’ Canadian 
production, in the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa 


Casting finished zinc bars for shipment in the plant at Trail, British Columbia, of the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Company, of Cenada, Limited 
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Bleached sulphite pulp from British Columbia being landed at Rotterdam, Holland, after passing through the 
Panama Canal 





Barrels of Canadian apples being unloaded at Manchester, England, after passing up the Manchester Ship Canal 
Courtesy Manchester Guardian 
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WHEAT ACREAGE, 1906 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 3,000 ACRES 











Diagrammatic pictures of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, portraying a phen- 
omenal increase in the acreage sown to wheat over a period of twenty years. Shipments of wheat, which is 
Canada’s principal export, had a value in thz calendar year 1936 of $227,000,000 











| WHEAT ACREAGE, 1926 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 3,000 ACRES \ ~ 























$45,700,000 in 1936. Domestic consump- 
tion of fish is relatively small in Canada, 
and the trade depends largely upon foreign 
markets, exports annually amounting to 
about 70 per cent of the catch 

Canadas abundant resources of water 
power, and the availability of essential raw 
materials have given it place as the second 
manufacturing unit in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The Dominion’s 
manufacturing development and its future 
expansion, no less than the full utilization 
of arable land, minerals, forests and other 
resources, decrees for Canada an economic 
structure peculiarly adapted to_ inter- 
national trade. Yet its foreign trade ought 


not be regarded as entirely a matter of 


surplus disposal 

Canada is a land of vast grain areas, 
having a wide variety of other vegetable 
resources, but it grows no cotton, no 
rubber, and must look abroad, also, for tea, 
coffee, cane sugar, cocoa, tropical fruits, 
nuts, and many other vegetable products. 
Canada is rich in minerals, but its manu- 
facturing areas depend, to a degree, upon 
imported coal, and its petroleum resources 
at present developed fall short of domestic 
requirements. Tin and raw material for the 
Canadian aluminum industry must be 
imported, as well as iron, raw silk, certain 
fibres, chemicals and a wide range of 
highly finished articles that Canadian indus- 
try does not supply. Large imports per 
capita are essential, and Canada stands 
high among the nations in that regard 
Further, the stage of Canadian economic 
development necessitates heavy obligations 
for the use of foreign capital. To pay for 
these vital imports and financial services, 


it is of first importance that Canada’s 
export trade should be substantial and 
permament 


Geographically, Canada is in a strategic 
trading situation. It is true that some of 
the leading ports are open for only part 
of the year. It is true also that the 
average length of route to and from the 
seaboard, that Canadian exports and im- 
ports have to traverse, is probably not less 
than 500 miles, as compared with about 50 


in Great Britain, but there are com- 
pensating features. Canadian commerce 


has a remarkable transport asset in the 
unique St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
ways system, which extends practically 
half way across the continent and allows 
vessels to proceed from the Atlantic ocean 
to the interior of the Dominion as far as 
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Fort William and Port Arthur. In railway 
mileage, a factor of utmost importance in 
a country of great distances, Canada stands 
fourth among the nations of the world 
with respect to total mileage, and second 
in mileage per capita. The Dominion has 
409.000 miles of highway for motorized 
traffic. There has also been substantial 
development in air transport, both actual 
and in prospect, particularly with reference 
to the inaccessible northern regions where 
much of Canada s mineral exports originate 
Closely related to transport, port facilities 
have been developed step by step with the 
growth of foreign trade, together with 
elevator equipment for the regulation of 
grain movements both at interior and ter- 
minal points 

Adjacent to the United States along a 
frontier of 4,000 miles, Canada has at its 
door a market representing a population of 
128,000,000. Trade between Canada and the 
United States is normally greater than 
between any other two countries in the 
world. The Dominions eastern coast 
borders on the chief thoroughfare of world 
commerce — the North Atlantic giving 
prompt access to the heavy consuming 
markets of the British Isles and Con- 
tinental Europe. On the Pacific Coast, 
Canada is favourably located in relation 
to the densely populated countries of the 
Orient. No less than forty-seven countries 
are connected by regular shipping schedules 
with the port of Vancouver. In Churchill, 
Canada has an outlet on the north and an 
alternative water route to the markets 
of Europe 

The foregoing factors, in conjunction 
with the extraordinary industrial and 
economic growth of the Dominion to which 
they have contributed, have given Canada 


high rank among the trading nations. 
In recent years, with few exceptions, 


Canada has been the world's fifth largest 
exporting nation, and in 1936 advanced to 
fourth place, being exceeded in total value 
of exports only by the three great industrial 
nations: the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Germany. In import trade 
Canada occupied fifth place from 1926 to 
1930, although in more recent years, due 
to the unsettlement in world trade since 


the economic depression, this rank has 
not been consistently maintained 
The expansion of Canada’s trade, 


particularly since the beginning of the 
century, has been almost without parallel. 
In 1868, the first year of Confederation, 
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exports of Canadian produce were valued 
at $48,500,000, in 1900 at $169,000,000, 
and in 1929 (*), the peak year, at 
$1,368,000,000. Following the economic 
crisis, the trade of Canada declined in 
common with world trade generally, but 
the upward trend has once more been 
established, and exports in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1937, amounted to 
$1,061,000,000. These value figures do not 
perfectly represent changes in the quantity 
of exports on account of differences in 
price levels at different times. In partic- 
ular, the decline since 1929 was largely 


owing to falling prices, and represented 
only in part a real diminution in the 
volume of trade. In actual volume, exports 
in the last fiscal year reached a higher 
level than in 1929. This growth of Cana- 
dian trade is, as indicated above, the 
outcome of the development of resources 
within the Dominion. The table below 
shows the exports from Canada in 1936 
according to the main divisions of extractive 
industry. The paragraphs immediately 
following indicate some of the principal 
items without, it is hoped, too much 
wearisome detail 


CANADA'S TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ORIGIN AND 
DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE 
(Calendar Year, 1936 


Semi- Fully 
CLASSIFICATION Raw Manutactured Manutactured Total 
(CANADIAN FARM Propucts $ $ $ $ 
a) Field Crops 267,064,435 2,040,011 63,057,838 332,162,284 
b) Animal Husbandry 28,948, 160 6,574,056 48 834,99] 84,357,207 
[otal Canadian Farm Products 296,012,595 8,614,067 111,892,829 416,519.49] 
ForEIGN FARM PRODUCTS 
a) Field Crops 53,893 297 230 17,733,458 18,084.58] 
b) Animal Husbandry 2,979,881 2,979,881 
[otal Foreign Farm Products 53,893 297 230 20,713,339 21,064,462 
Att Farm Propucts 
(a) Field Crops 267,118,328 2,337,241 80,791,296 350,246,865 
(b) Animal Husbandry 28,948, 160 6,574,056 51,814,872 87,337,088 
Total All Farm Products 296,066,488 8,911,297 132,606, 168 437,583,953 
Witp Lire OrIGin 16,972,141 637.118 139.767 17,749,026 
MAarRINE ORIGIN 11,487,271 13,924,723 25,411,994 
Forest ORIGIN 13,853,692 72.933 617 123,616,827 210,404,136 
MINERAL ORIGIN 36,750,225 189,899 436 71,291,721 297 941,382 
MIixeED ORIGIN 900,577 25,214,367 26,114,944 
RECAPITULATION 
Total Domestic Exports 375,129,817 273,282,045 366,793,573  1,015,205,435 


It is not proposed here to mention 
specifically all, or nearly all the com- 
modities exported from Canada Che 
list is long and tedious. It is published 
in full detail in the Report on the Trade 
of Canada. This report is the largest 
published document the Dominion Govern- 


ment. Compared to it in size, “Anthony 
Adverse is but a tract. In its pages the 
student who wishes details will find them 
to his heart s ease, and rrore 

First, as to agriculture, which is the 
chief single industry of the Canadian 
people, employing over one-third of the 


(*) Except 1918 when export were abnormally high, due to the war 


RIGHT UPPER—Canadian aluminum ingots, cast in Quebec, being transported by lighter at Csaka, Japan 


RIGHT CENTRE—Electric transmission cable from Canada being loaded on Canadian-tired trucks at Shanghai, 
China 


RIGHT LOWER—Shipment of Canadian sheet newsprint delivered to importers godown in Singapore, 
Straits Settlements 
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gainfully occupied male population. Its 
products in raw or manufactured form 
constitute normally about half the total 
of Canadian exports. Among Canadian 
field crops, wheat stands first in production 
and export. It became Canadas foremost 
export commodity for the first time in 
1906, marking then and since the agri- 
cultural expansion of the Canadian West 
No other natural product has exercised 
such vitalizing force on the material 
progress of the country, not only in the 
Prairie Provinces alone, but in almost 
every phase of industry and commerce 
throughout the Dominion. The dot maps 
on page 62 show the wheat acreage of 
Prairie Provinces in 1906 and 1926, and 
give impressive visual evidence of develop- 
ment in the intervening twenty years 

In 1876, the area in wheat in the 
Prairie Provinces was only 15,000 acres; 
and exports, including flour from all 
Canada, 7,940,000 bushels. In 1929, ap- 
proximately half-a-century later, the area 
sown to wheat in Western Canada totalled 
over 24,000,000 acres, and exports over 
407,500,000 bushels. In 1890, Western 
Canada produced 42.3 per cent of the 
wheat grown in the Dominion; in 1910, 
83.5 per cent; in 1920, 91.4 per cent; and 
for the period, 1924-28, 94 per cent. A 
normal crop for the last period amounted 
to 400,000,000 bushels. However, in more 
recent years the contraction in world trade 
consequent upon the economic depression, 
together with the nationalist and self- 
sufficient policies pursued by many coun- 
tries, has operated to restrict the world 
market for wheat. This, combined with a 
series of poor crops, has resulted in a 
decline in Canadian production, the crop 
for 1936 being estimated at 229,218,000 
bushels, compared with 281,935,000 bushels 
for 1935 

The outstanding importance of wheat 
as an export commodity merits the special 
mention above made of it, but agriculture 
also contributes to Canada’s status as a 
trading country through a wide range of 
other products. Supplementing the basic 
activities of grain growing, stock raising 
and other branches of husbandry, secondary 
industries based on farm products, notably 
flour milling, meat packing, the manu- 
facture of milk and cereal industries, 
tanning and fruit and vegetable canning, 
swell the total of export trade associated 
directly or indirectly with agriculture 
Consequently, the list of items exported 
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under that heading is extensive. The 
following table shows the quantity and 
value of some of the leading commodities 
exported in 1936 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF COMMODITIES OF 
AGRICULTURAL ORIGIN 


(Calendar Year 1936 


COMMODITIES QUANTITY VALUE 
Wheat Bush 243 041.530 $226 913.763 
Bacon and hams Cw 1,580,496 25.957.012 
Whiskey Pf. Gal 5.028.773 22. 388.116 
Wheat flour Brl 4.850.071 20,638,718 
Barley Bush 18,935 682 14,927,954 
Cattle No 285.414 12,497,173 
Cheese Cwt 818 903 11,347,125 
Apples, fresh Brl 1 626 8&8 6,051,282 
Leather, unmanu- 

factured 6,016,978 
Bran, shorts, etc Cwt 4,137,225 4,378 811 
Hides and skins, raw Cwt 422,598 3.810.774 
Lard and compounds Cw. 300, 296 3,472,996 
Oats ‘ Bush 8 488 040 3,136.89] 
Oatmeal and rolled oats. .Cwt 629,249 3.101.614 
Raw tobacco Lb 10,212,516 3.067 916 
Canned fruits and vegetables 3 065 987 
Rye Bush 4.437 046 2,612,247 
Horses No 18.107 2,210,014 
Potatoes Bush 2.264.978 2,116,385 
Malt... Bush 2,029 268 2,024,634 
Pickles and sauces 1,917,366 
Milk, processed Cwt 204.635 1,881,622 
Pork, fresh Cwt 115,869 1,634,934 
Clover seed Bush 197,500 1 386,447 
Maple sugar Lb 8 269.700 1.299 813 
Swine No 76,488 1,256,572 
Butter Cwt 51.288 1,178,916 
Leather, manufactured ; 1,136,341 


Coming next to agriculture is mineral 
production, the exports of which are second 
in value only to those of agriculture, being 
$298,000,000 in 1936. According to a 
recent statement by the Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, 
85 per cent of the Canadian territory 
unsuited to farming is believed to be largely 
underlain by geological formations favour- 
able to the occurrence of economic mineral 
deposits. The domain is far from being 
fully explored, yet its successful develop- 
ment at many points is evidenced by the 
$361 ,000,000-worth of minerals produced 
in Canada in 1936. In that year the 
Canadian production of all the principal 
metals, except cobalt, silver and selenium, 
was the highest on record 

Gold is Canada’s most valuable mineral 
commodity, and one that presents no 
problem of marketing. Gold knows no 
trade barriers. Exports in 1936 were valued 
at over $78,000,000.. In addition to the 
actual exports of gold, the Bank of Canada 
has large holdings which have been sold 
abroad and paid for, but retained in Canada 
under earmark on account for the owners 
Earmarking of such gold from February 
to December, 19 36, amounted tol ,352,497 


LEFT UPPER—Cunard White Star liners loading Canadian merchandize in Montreal for export to Great Britain. 
LEFT CENTRE—Canadian Pacific docks in Vancouver, showing ‘‘Empress’’ liner preparing for departure with 


produce for the Far East. 


LEFT LOWER—Aerial view of the city and harbour at Halifax. This and Saint John, N.B., are the Atlantic 
winter ports of Canada. 
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Courtesy Port of Bristol Authority 
Tramp steamer discharging Canadian grain at Bristol, England. 


British freighter unloading Canadian lumber at Shanghai, China 
Courtesy North China Daily News 








Scow of freshly-caught salmon ready for discharge at a cannery on the Skeena River, British Columbia. 


Part of the deep sea fishing Fleet in Lunenburg, one of many Nova Scotian ports dependent on this industry 





Piles of pulpwood awaiting conversion into newsprint at the Gatineau plant of the Canadian International Paper 
Company, Limited. 


Twenty-four-inch boards of Douglas fir being trimmed for export from British Columbia to many different countries 





fine ounces, repres enting avalue of about 
$47 , 300,000 
In addition to gold, Canada produces 


four of the worlds most indispensable 
industrial metals: nickel, copper, zinc and 
lead, each in enormous quantities. That 
these and other base metals, with silver and 
platinum, are produced far more for foreign 
manufactures than for domestic industry 
is indicated by the export of over 90 per 
cent of the entire output. The value of 
exports in 1936 is shown below 


Nickel $44,594. 000 
Copper 36,502,000 
Zinc 9 315.000 
Lead 10,401,000 


7,283,000 
6,853,000 


Silver ore and bullion 
Platinum 


In 1936, Canada exported aluminum 
and its products valued at $11,500,000 
This metal is not produced in the raw form 
in Canada, but the abundance of cheap 
electric power makes the recovery of 
aluminium from bauxite, imported from 
British Guiana, a profitable undertaking 

The total exports of mineral origin also 
include iron and steel products, valued at 
$52,000,000 in 1936, comprising manu- 
factured articles, such as automobiles, farm 
implements, machinery, pipes, tubes and 
boilers, engines, rolling mill products, etc , 
although Canada at present produces no 
iron ore 

Compared to metals, non-metallic min- 
erals enter in a relatively minor way into 
Canada's export trade. Nevertheless, ship- 
ments in 1936 reached a total value cover- 
ing all stages of production of nearly 
$24,000,000. The asbestos mines in the 
Thetford area of the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec have given Canada the distinction 
of being the world’s leading country in the 
production of that commodity. Exports 
currently valued at about $10,000,000 
yearly are shipped to the United States, 
Japan, Belgium, Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Australia and other countries 
Coal, of which Canada produced 15,000,000 
tons in 1936, is principally consumed at 
home. Exports were valued at less than 
$2,000,000, but since coal is an industrial 
fuel, it gets into the stream of trade 
indirectly through the medium of manu- 
factured goods it helped to make. 
Gypsum is exported from Nova Scotia to 
the United States, special steamships 
transporting it from the seaboard deposits 
to that country. The United Kingdom 





FOUR MILLION DOLLARS A DAY 


also provides a market for Canadian 
gypsum. Other non-metallic minerals ex- 
ported from Canada include lime, mica, 
talc, graphite, pyrites, feldspar, salt, and 
clay products 

[he forest has already been mentioned 
as a chief purveyor of Canadian exports 
The mportance of Canada's million square 
miles of forest area as a factor in the 
growth of the Dominion’s commerce, is 
disclosed by the increase in exports of 
woodwork products and paper from about 
$30 million at the turn of the century to 
$290 million in 1930, before the depression 
operated to restrict trade and depress 
prices. Recovery from depression lows, 
however, has been well established 

lumbering in Canada has had a long 
career as an exporting industry. In 1667, 
during the French regime, timber was first 
shipped to Europe. To-day, the industry 
has assumed great proportions. With more 
than 3,500 saw mills in operation, represent- 
ing a capital investment of $76,000,000, 
and giving employment to 26,000 persons, 
it caters to a world-wide market. Planks 
and boards of Douglas fir, spruce and pine 
contribute the bulk of the exports. Shingles, 
pulpwood, and Douglas fir logs are impor- 
tant items. Other unmanufactured wood 
exports include laths, railway ties, telegraph 
poles, shooks and spoolwood 

The Dominion’s excellent water power 
resources, combined with immense areas 
of pulpwood forest, provide a natural basis 
for the Canadian pulp and paper industry, 
and the growth of Canada’s export trade 
in products of forest origin has been 
due in greater measure to pulpwood prod- 
ucts rather than to those of saw-timber. 
The pulp and paper industry has, in fact, 
been built upon trade abroad, and owes 
its advance to the demands of the United 
States market with its huge consumption 
of newsprint and other paper, four-fifths of 
Canadas newsprint exports proceeding 
to that country. Newsprint is Canada's 
second most important export commodity, 
ranking next after wheat, and she has the 
distinction of being the worlds foremost 
exporter of newsprint, Canadian exports 
being greater than from the rest of the 
world combined 

Exports of wood pulp are also sub- 
stantial, the United States absorbing about 
85 per cent of all shipments. 

Compared with the proportion of 
Canada’s exports contributed by agricul- 
ture, mining and forestry, the contributions 
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made by marine and wild life origin are 
small. Yet, exports of the former amounted 
to over $25,000,000, and of the latter to 
nearly $18,000,000 in 1936. Moreover, 
the export trade is of vital importance to 
those communities where fishing and fur 
production are the main _ vocations. 
Exports of marine origin consist mainly 
of fish, the chief items being canned 
salmon, canned and fresh lobster, dried 
cod, fresh salmon, herring, sardines, and 
lake fish. Exports of wild life origin 
constitute the ancient fur trade. To-day 
the term ‘wild life’ is, in part, a misnomer, 
since fur-farming plays an important part 
in the fur trade, the value of pelts of ranch- 
bred animals representing approximately 
31 per cent of the total annual value of 
raw fur production. The important mar- 
kets for Canadian furs are London and 
New York. 


Manufacturing has played an important 


part in the growth of Canada's trade 
Early in Canadas _ history, imports 
consisted principally of manufactured 


goods, and exports of raw and semi- 
processed materials. Since the beginning 
of the present century, this situation has 
been changed considerably. Exports of 
raw materials in 1935 represented only 37 
per cent of the total, large exports of 
wheat help to swell the proportion of raw 
products exported from Canada and 
obscure the actual growth of manufactured 
exports. 

Raw materials accounted for 30 per 
cent of Canadas total imports in 1935. 
Some of these raw materials (e.g. fresh 
fruits) are ready for human consumption 
in their unprocessed state, but it has been 
estimated that more than half the imports 
into Canada are for the use of industry 
or for industrial processing. Such items 
as crude petroleum, automobile parts, raw 
cotton and other crude textiles, coal, raw 
sugar and rubber, may be cited as a few 
of the numerous commodities. Indeed, a 
number of Canadian industries using 
imported raw materials are producing for 
export 

The tourist trade has become an 
increasing source of revenue in certain 
sections of Canada. In a sense it may be 
considered along with principal exports, 
since it represents the economic disposition 
of national assets in which the Dominion 
is particularly rich, namely picturesque 


(*) Monthly Review, Bank of Hora Octhia, December, 1935 
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scenery, an invigorating climate, oppor- 
tunities for hunting, fishing, boating, as 
well as for winter sports. In 1936, total 
expenditures of tourists from other count- 
ries is estimated at approximately 
$255,800,000, of which $159,500,000 rep- 
resented expenditures by tourists entering 
Canada from the United States in motor 
cars 

It is difficult to assess accurately the 
importance of export trade in the Canadian 
economy and in the life of the Canadian 
people, but it is hardly possible to over- 
state the case [Exports per head of popula- 
tion from Canada are normally greater 
than from any other important area save 
New Zealand. An exact estimate of the 
number of Canadians who owe their liveli- 
hood directly to export trade is not 
available. A guess of more than half the 
population is probably conservative. It 
has been said that “Wheat built the West.” 
To-day, metal mining is extending another 
frontier, thriving mining towns blossoming 
forth in areas once thought fit only for 
trapping or lumbering, and stimulating 
nearby agricultural settlement. To both 
wheat and metals, export trade is the 
mainspring of development. 

But trade is not a matter of the value 
of export commodities alone, tremendous 
though it is. Trade is the yeast that 
leavens the whole loaf of Canadian econ- 
omic well-being. So great, indeed, is the 
importance of trade that the income of 
the entire Canadian people tends to follow 
its changing fortunes. It has been reliably 
estimated that “an annual change in the 
value of exports of, say, $100 million, will 
probably be accompanied by, or followed 
by, a movement of national income in the 
same direction which is not likely to be 
less than $200 million, nor more than 
$450 million’ (*). There is no mystery 
about this. Consider, for example, railway 
traffic: Railway freight delivered to foreign 
connections constitutes about 20 per cent 
of all tonnage carried. That, however, is 
not half the story, for the railways benefit 
not only from the haul of finished goods 
to the seaboard, but from the haul of 
materials to the point of production 
An example from the mining industry is 
illuminating. In 1935, $12,000,000 in 
freight and express was paid to Canadian 
railways by mines. This represents direct 
traffic only and does not include prepaid 





freight and freight for miners and their 
dependents. International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, which exports 99 per cent of its 
products, in one year consumed 38,000,000 
board feet of timber, or 1,900 carloads, 
145,000 tons of coke, and 225,000 tons of 
Canadian coal. Purchases such as these 
are suggestive of the demand of exporting 
industries for materials and equipment. 
What it means to Canadian producers is 
not hard to appreciate. What means as 


much, if not more, is the “home market’, 
comprising the vast army of Canadian 


citizens and their dependents whose in- 
comes derive from export trade 

Four hundred years ago the trade of 
Canada had birth. A roving band of 
lroquois standing on the ramparts over- 
looking the lower St. Lawrence might have 
gazed in astonished fascination at the 
coming and going of white winged-vessels 
bearing men and goods across the sea. 
What a contrast to-day! The white winged 


vessels have given place to fast ocean 
liners, and the first few smelly bales of 


furs have grown into an export trade in an 
unbelievable variety of things which, if 
present indications are fulfilled, may this 
year reach an average value of $4,000,000 
a day. Yet the fascination of trade 
remains. 

Thirty-four trade commissioners, at 
Batavia, Oslo, Cape Town, Rio de Janeiro, 
Shanghai, Sydney, London, Calcutta, and 
elsewhere are the Dominion’s commercial 
representatives with the world for a market. 
A king is crowned and imllions read 


the story printed on paper that grew once 
stately 


as trees in Canadian forests. 
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France builds a_ battleship and _ uses 
material won from the earth by the sweat 
and toil of miners in Ontario. An English- 
man has on his dining table bacon from 
Canada, bread made with Canadian flour, 
cereals, apples and cheese of Canadian 
origin, canned lobster from Nova Scotia, 
and canned salmon from British Columbia 
Even the roast beef of “Merrie England’ is 
raised to some extent on Canadian farms. 
A Canadian tourist in Tokyo takes a 
rickshaw ride, little realizing that possibly 
the rubber tires of his vehicle were manu- 
factured in his own country. A New 
Zealand housewife hangs up her washing 
with clothes pins made in Nova Scotia; on 
a line galvanized with Canadian zinc. 
Italians eat Canadian macaroni. Germans 
make sausages, using Canadian skins; 
Japan lays railways on sleepers from 
Canada. The Siamese use pots and pans 
of Canadian aluminum; In Uruguay, Cana- 
dian sewing machines are prized possess- 
ions. Women in South Africa wear Cana- 
dian-made silk stockings. Cubans sow 
Canadian seed potatoes. Dusky natives 
in Mozambi_ drive Canadian motor 
trucks. In short, the peoples of every 
country and climate find in the products 
of the Dominion of Canada at least some- 
thing to satisfy their desires. Because, and 
in proportion as they do, broad acres of 
Canadian soil are brought under cultiva- 
tion, prospectors venture into the north, 
mines are developed, fishermen reap their 
harvest from the seas, water powers are 
harnessed, labour finds employment, wages 
can be paid and profits realized. Such is 
the nature of Canada's trade. 
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Route followed on first air mail flight between Edmonton and Whitehorse, with extension to Dawson, capital 
of the Yukon This map also illustrates the Mackenzie river area traversed recently by His Excellency the 
Governor-General, who visited such widely separated points on the Arctic ocean as Aklavik and Coppermine 





NORTH TO THE YUKON BY AIR 


by J. FERGUS GRANT 


ONSIDERABLE attention is_ being 
directed towards Canada from all 


corners of a world contracted by the rapid 
advance of aviation in recent years. No 
country owes more to the airman than 
does this Dominion, for the long-concealed 
wealth of distant corners is now disclosed 
to the prospector, trapper, sportsman and 
tourist, formerly confined to relatively 
narrow regions that paralleled the country s 
watercourses, and forced to travel by slow 
stages from civilization. 

There arrived recently in Montreal the 


Empire flying boats ‘‘Caledonia’ and 
Cambria , completing their inaugural 


flights across the Atlantic from Southamp- 
ton, via Ireland and Newfoundland. These 
achievements were acclaimed as the most 
notable advances in the realmof transport- 
ation, and like the arrival seven years 
previously (August Ist, 1930) of H.M 
Airship R-100, they presaged the establish- 
ment within a short period of a regular air 
service between the two most thickly 
populated industrial areas of the world. 
While Eastern Canada concentrated 
her attention on this particular phase of 
aeronautical development, the Caledonia 
recording no less than the seventieth 
non-stop crossing of the Atlantic by air, 
recognition was being accorded in the West 
to the inauguration of a regular service 
between Edmonton and Whitehorse for 
the transportation of passengers, mail and 
express. Much in the same manner as 
British Columbia was more firmly united 
with other Canadian provinces through 
establishment in 1886 of a transcontinental 
railway service, the Yukon need no longer 
be considered an outpost of Empire 
Although the aerial route passes through 
a section of British Columbia and the 
Yukon reputed to be the most isolated 
area south of the Arctic Circle, it is 
appreciated that communication with the 
Orient will most probably be established 
through this particular territory, and a 
third centre of industrial population more 
closely connected with the other two. 
More than ordinary importance can be 


attached, therefore, to the coincidental 
flying activities at either end of the 


Trans-Canada Airway. It was only four 
hours previous to the departure on July 


5 of a four-engined Short flying boat from 
the River Shannon, bound for Botwood, 
Newfoundland, that a three-engined Ford 
seaplane rose from the waters of Cooking 
Lake at Edmonton, circled the large crowd 
assembled to celebrate such an auspicious 
occasion, and followed a_ northwesterly 
course in the general direction of White- 
horse. The transatlantic flight was com- 
pleted in 15 hours 28 minutes, whereas 
that to the Yukon terminus of the new air 
mail service took 16 hours 40 minutes. 

Intermediate calls were made at Grande 
Prairie, Alberta; Fort Nelson, Nelson 
Forks, and Lower Post, British Columbia, 
passengers being disembarked and fuel 
taken aboard. Arrangements have been 
made to cover the distance of 957 miles 
in six hours, a twin-engined Beechcraft 
capable of a cruising speed of 160 miles 
an hour on floats or skiis now being 
on order. Then, with completion 
of the Trans-Canada Airway, it should 
be possible to fly from the Yukon to 
Montreal or Toronto in twenty-four hours 
Also, through existing connections at 
Whitehorse with Fairbanks and Nome, 
only seven days will separate Alaska at 
the Bering strait and Argentina at Buenos 
Aires. This remarkable achievement in- 
volves travel through one hundred degrees 
of latitude, and passage via Winnipeg, 
Montreal, New York, Miami, Cienfuegos, 
Kingston, Cristobal, Lima, Santiago and 
across the Andes to Mendoza 

The aerial link recently forged between 
Edmonton and Whitehorse by the United 
Air Transport, Limited, is one of the most 
important in a great chain that will 
ultimately encircle the world. By reason 
of her northerly position, Canada lays 
claim to the geographical advantages 
sought by transportation across the North 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The shortest 
surface route between Great Britain and 
the Orient extends up the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec, through the Dominion to Van- 
couver, and thence to Yokohama, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong. It is natural, therefore, 
that aircraft should follow the same course, 
taking advantage of the most favorable 
weather conditions, and curtailing where 
possible long flights over wide expanses of 
water, which involve the carriage of heavy 
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fuel supplies. The distance from Chicago 
to Hong Kong is 2,760 miles shorter by 
way of the Yukon and Alaska than via 
San Francisco, Honolulu and Manila 
The northern route, which extends across 
the Bering strait to Siberia, south through 
Manchukuo to Peiping and over lines of 
the China National Aviation Corporation 
(associate of Pan American Airways) is 
estimated to be 7,935 miles, as compared 
with 10,695 miles for the southern 

Favourable flying conditions prevail 
over the inland route, protected by several 
chains of lofty mountains from the fog 
shrouded coast of British Columbia and 
Alaska. Warm winds from the Pacific 
deposit their moisture while rising to pass 
over the snowy peaks, and become the 
chinooks of the eastern slopes that absorb 
moisture with rapidity. The fog factor 
is of great importance in maintaining 
schedules over an air line involving heavy 
traffic. Efforts are being made, therefore, 
to develop that between Edmonton and 
Whitehorse, though it is not anticipated 
there will be any ma erial movement of 
mail during the initial stages. 

The Yukon has a population of approxim- 
ately 5,000, which is far below the peak 
of 27,219, recorded in 1901 when the gold 
rush to the Klondike reached its height 
Added to this, however, is the population 
of Alaska, amounting to some 60,000, 
which can be similarly served by the new 
line from Edmonton after arrangements 
have been made by the United States 
Post Office with Pan American Airways 
for the carriage of mail between Nome, 
Fairbanks and Whitehorse, connecting 
there with the Canadian service 

Aerial transportation stimulates mail 
traffic, according to records of the Canadian 
Post Office Department, excluding that 
naturally attributed to the settlement and 
development of the area concerned. It is 
probable, therefore, that full advantage 
will be taken of this air line to communicate 
with friends and business associates down 
south. Financiers with limited time at 
their disposal may investigate the possi- 
bilities of various prospects in the Yukon 
and Northern British Columbia, while 
officials of mining companies will doubtless 
return to southern civilization by plane 
at the end of a season's operations. The 
lowly prospector and the lonely trapper 
derive considerable advantage from a 
service of this character, time and expense 
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being saved by the more rapid transporta 
tion of their supplies and the delivery of furs 

It is expected that full advantage of 
this aerial route will be taken by those 
who seek some of the thrills experienced 
by pioneers; without any of the discom- 
fort. Circular tours can be organized in 
conjunction with the steamship companies 
operating palatial liners up the Pacific 
coast to Skagway, and the White Pass 
& Yukon Route, which maintains daily 
rail connections over a_ scenic route of 
110 miles to Whitehorse, and thence by 
stern-wheel river steamers of light draft 
to Dawson. An extension from Edmonton 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, will be inaugur- 
ated by the Trans-Canada Air Lines opera- 
ting south to Lethbridge Alberta, and the 
National Parks Airways, Inc. A. W 
Stephenson, vice-president of the latter, 
made the first flight from Edmonton 
to Whitehorse, and discussed with much 
enthusiasm the possibilities of developing 


that route for tourists. Among other 
things, he was much impressed with 


the accuracy of maps prepared of the north 
country adjacent to important water- 
courses, despite the isolation 

Tribute may well be paid to Dr 
George M. Dawson, noted explorer and 
former Director of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, and to R. G. McConnell, who 
arrived at Lower Post, on the Liard river, 
exactly fifty years previous to the descent 
there of the tri-motored seaplane from 
Edmonton with five passengers and three 
of a crew. These noted explorers, whose 
expedition was undertaken “for the 
purpose of gaining information on the vast 
and hitherto almost unknown tract of 
country that forms the extreme north- 
westerly portion of the North West 
Territory, spent seventy days in travelling 
from Ottawa to Lower Post, The elapsed 
time involved only half-a-century later was 
three days and this will be cut to less than 
twenty-four hours with completion of the 
Trans-Canada Airway. 

It is interesting to note that three 
weeks after completion of the inaugural 
flight from Edmonton to Whitehorse and 
Dawson, an influential group of American 
officials visited the Alberta capital to review 
the advantages of this particular route 

Further interest has been directed to 
that country by the flight of three Russians 
from Moscow to Southern California, as 
Pilot Mikhall Gromoff, Co-pilot Andrei 
Yumasheff and Navigator Sergei Danilin 

















Rocky mountains south of the Devil's Portage and Grand Canyon on the Liard river 


Rapids of the Drowned and a section of the Grand Canyon on the Liard river, over which aircraft on the 
Edmonton-Whitehorse route now fly regularly 


Courtesy Canadian Airways, Limited 
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on July 13 followed approximately the 
course taken between Fort Nelson and 
Fort St. John by planes now operating 
between Edmonton and Whitehorse 

Radio equipment has been installed at 
various posts along the route, so that 
pilots may receive regular reports concern- 
ing weather conditions. Even though low 
visibility be experienced, no hazard is 
involved, as planes do not cross any high 
mountains or pass through valleys flanked 
with ridges, such as those traversing 
the Rockies further south. In fact, as 
recognized by McConnell in 1887 and 
by Camsell in 1935, the Rocky Mountains 
definitely terminate at the Liard river, 
having extended for nearly one thousand 
miles as a continuous group of ranges, 
some rising to high altitudes. 

Although the country northwest from 
Edmonton to the Peace River Valley, now 
claimed to be one of the richest agricultural 
areas of the Dominion, is of much interest, 
and that north to Fort Nelson is heavily 
timbered over a wide area, presentation 
of the finest scenic effects is delayed until 
waters of the Liard are seen rushing through 


narrow gorges and creating dangerous 
rapids. Such names as Hell Gate, Grand 
Canyon, Rapids of the Drowned and 
Devils Portage provide some slight 


indication of the character of this river. 

The Liard, with the Athabaska and 
the Peace, are the three principal tributaries 
of the Mackenzie. Its name, according to 
Dawson, was formerly the Riviere aux 
Liards, which originated from the abun- 
dance of cottonwood and balsam poplar 
along its lower portion. Although little 
information concerning the stream was 
available fifty years ago, it was used by the 
Hudson's Bay Company for a nurnber of 
years as a trading route to the Yukon, and 
a line of posts extended from Fort Simpson, 
on the Mackenzie, to Fort Selkirk, at the 
junction of the Pelly with the Lewes. An 
indication of its turbulent character is 
contained in the Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie, Paris, of 1875, the following 
description having been written by | Abbé 
E. Petitot: 

“Je nai remonté la riviére des Liards 
que de quelques milles, mais tous les 
voyageurs qui y ont navigué s accordent 
a faire une description effrayante de ses 
montagnes a pic, de ses gouffres et des 
tourbillons que la vélocité dun courant 
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resserré entre des rochers, détermine dans 
ses eaux. Pour descendre cette  riviére 
vertigineuse avec sécurité, les timoniers 


métis se lient sur le pont de leur barque, 
afin de nétre pas lancés dans les flots 
blanchissants Pour retrouver un _ tel 
spectacle il faudrait affronter les périls de 
Charybde ou les girations intermittentes 
de Maélstrom.”’ 

Warm tribute is paid by Dawson to 
pioneers of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
who displayed enterprise in carrying their 
trade into the Yukon basin in the face of 
difficulties so great and at such an immense 
distance from their base of supplies. “To 
explorations of this kind, performed in the 
service of commerce, unostentatiously and 
as matters of simple duty by such men as 
Mackenzie, Fraser, Thompson and Camp- 
bell, we owe the discovery of our great 
northwest country. Furthermore, ‘their 
journeys were not marked by incidents of 
conflict or bloodshed, but were accomplished 
on the contrary with the friendly assistance 
and co-operation of the natives. Less 
resolute men would scarcely have enter- 
tained the idea of utilizing, as an avenue of 
trade, a river so perilous of navigation as 
the Liard had proved to be when explored 
So long, however, as this appeared to be 
the most practicable route to the country 
beyond the mountains, its abandonment 
was not even contemplated. Neither 
distance nor danger appear to have been 
taken into account, and in spite of every 
obstacle a way was opened and a series 
of posts established, extending from Fort 
Simpson, on the Mackenzie, to Fort 
Yukon, on the river of that name.’ When 
these posts were established, and for many 
years afterwards, “returns reached the 
market only after seven years; four being 
spent in the northward transportation of 
supplies, and three in the southward 
carriage of pelts 

Thoughts of these early explorers and 
pioneers stir the imagination as modern 
aircraft cruise at more than a hundred 
miles an hour through this _ northern 
section of British Columbia and southern 
expanse of the Yukon. While a rolling 
plateau, with an average elevation of 2,700 
feet, or 500 feet above the rushing river, 
extends for some eighty miles away to 
the north, where the mighty bulwark of 
the Mackenzie mountains raise their 
whitened summits to the skies, a crumpled 
mass of bald ridges stretches through a 





Afloat on the Fort Nelson river at Fort Nelson, northern British Columbia, where fuel is being pumped into wing tanks for the flight 
to Lower Post. Sacks of mail are being unloaded, and a husky dog displays interest in the proceedings. 


Ford tri-motor seaplane of United Air Transport, Limited, refuelling on Bear lake, near Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
entroute to Whitehorse. 
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TOP LEFT—Gold dredge at work in Bonanza 

creek, where the discovery of rich placer 

gold on August 17, 1896, started the greatest 
mining rush in history 


TOP RIGHT—Klondike river, which flows 

into the Yukon at Dawson, filled with the 

piles of stones or ‘‘tailings’’ discarded by gold 
dredges treating the gravels 


LEFT BOTTOM—Dawson, capital of the 
Yukon, a town of some 900 inhabitants, that 
retains its charm and recalls the romance of 
former days, following the rush of ‘98 





TOP LEFT—Famous Green Tree Saloon, on 

the main street of Dawson, which was a 

popular rendezvous for prospectors seeking 

gold in gravels of the Klondike and other 
streams. 


TOP RIGHT—Crumpled mountain _ territory 

south of the Liard river, in northern British 

Columbia, with the Cassiar and Stikine ranges 
beyond. 


BOTTOM RIGHT—Raising one of the large 
floats of the tri-motored plane inaugurating 
the Edmonton-Whitehorse air mail service from 
3 gravel bar at Lower Post, where she refuelled. 
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forty-five-degree angle to the south, rising 
one behind the other until snow-capped 
pinnacles of the Cassiar and Stikine 
mountains break the horizon with rich 
rose tints at the close of day. The summer 
sun remains long in the heavens in this 
latitude, however, sinking very slowly to 
rest beneath a blanket of scarlet cumulus 
clouds in the direction of the North Pole. 
Although darkness is now of short duration, 
the days are short in winter. 

Having enjoyed a cup of tea at Fort 
Nelson at five o'clock, despite the provision 
of excellent fare aboard the plane, and 
alighted on the rushing stream opposite 
Lower Post, a final three-hour flight was 
made over hills whose elevation does not 
exceed 5,000 feet along the route to White- 
horse. The timber line is halted at some 
4,000 feet, below which are rich stands of 
white spruce, balsam fir, black pine, aspen 
and balsam poplar, scrub alder and willow. 

Game abounds throughout this terri- 
tory, which is now being made readily 
available to sportsmen. The fauna em- 
braces moose, caribou, grizzly, black and 
brown bear, wolf, coyote, fox, wolverine, 
lynx, marten, mink, weasel, muskrat, 
porcupine, marmot, rabbit, ground squirrel, 
pika, red squirrel, chipmunk and mice. 
Grouse and ptarmigan are the native game 
birds, while grayling, lake trout, whitefish 
and pike or maskinonge are the principal 
fish. Geese and ducks are plentiful towards 
the end of August and in September. 

Although an excellent aerodrome has 
been provided at Whitehorse, where 479 
aircraft (226 Canadian and 253 foreign) 
landed during 1936, bringing in 1,412 
passengers and 794 of a crew, the service 
from Edmonton will continue to use 
waters of the Lewes river during the open 
season. Eventually, however, landing fields 
may be provided in the vicinity of Fort 
Nelson and Lower Post, where suitable 
terrain is available, and at intermediate 
points, for it is desirable that no interruption 
to the service be occasioned at the end and 
commencement of each navigation season. 
This is of particular importance if a 
decision to develop the northern route 
to the Orient is given full effect. 

After a day in Whitehorse, where a 
warm welcome was extended, and Major 
R. Walter Hale, District Postal Super- 
intendent at Edmonton, delivered a lecture 
on flying in the North West, illustrated 
with motion pictures, departure was made 
at an early hour for Dawson, capital of the 
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Yukon. Flying down Bonanza creek, 
where a rich discovery of placer gold was 
made on August 17, 1896 (Discovery Day), 
thus creating the greatest mining rush in 
history, the confluence of this stream with 
the Klondike was reached. Shortly after- 
wards the heavy metal plane settled on the 
placid waters of the Yukon, which is an 
Indian name meaning the “greatest river’, 
as does the Eskimo name “Kweek-puk’’. 
Here, also, a rousing reception was accorded 
the inaugural mail plane, although the 
official extension from Whitehorse to 
Dawson had not been made at that time. 
Whereas a letter now takes nearly two 
weeks in transit between Dawson and 
Winnipeg, citizens of that little community 
of some 900 joyfully anticipate a service 
that will take out their mail in eighteen 
hours. The same feeling prevails in the 
surrounding region, and in Mayo, centre 
of the silver-lead fields adjoining Stewart 
river, and 110 miles east of Dawson. No 
longer will the rest of Canada be “‘outside”’ 
to them. 

The stillness that fills one with peace, 
referred to by Robert W. Service, whose 
cabin is preserved as he left it at Dawson, 
broods over the golden city of other days, 
and the spirits of those who perished in 
search of fortune in the Klondike seem to 
populate the deserted streets. The rainbow, 
at the foot of which they sought a pot 
of gold, encircled the aircraft from Edmon- 
ton as it flew down Bonanza creek, and 
appeared to rise from the gravels of that 
famous stream, again being handled by 
powerful dredges for recovery of its last 
grain of the yellow metal. 

Although the production of gold in the 
Yukon does not compare with that at the 
beginning of this century, it is well worthy 
of consideration, besides that of silver and 
lead. The following table prepared by the 
Department of Mines and _ Resources 
(Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch) provides an indication of mineral 
production since 1901: 


Year Gold Silver Lead 
(fine ozs) (fine ozs) (Ibs) 
1901 870,750 195,000 er gee 
1906 270,900 63,665 ...... 
1911 224,197 112,708 stasis 
1916 212,700 360,101 955,222 
1921 65,994 393 092 2,472,615 
1926 25,601 2,095 027 5,860,373 
1931 44,310 3,694,728 4,454,613 
1935 35,707 54,715 218,513 
1936 50,358 783,416 2,568,699 









TOP LEFT—Having reached his destination at 


Dawson after a successful flight from Edmonton, 
Grant W. G. McConachie, president of the 
United Air Transport, Limited, walks ashore 


TOP RIGHT—Bicycle flown in to Fort Nelson. 
It serves to provide exercise for fur traders at 
this small post, where no more than a narrow 
path connects with the Indian settlement 
Scene of $35,000 fur robbery last year. 


BOTTOM RIGHT—Sternwheel paddle steam- 
er en route from Dawson to Whitehorse on the 
Lewes river, photographed through the pontoon 
supports of plane on inaugural flight to Yukon 
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In addition, 3,963,096 pounds of copper 
have been extracted from the Yukon since 
1901, 21,802 tons of coal and 20 tons of 
antimony ore. The value of mineral 
production in 1936 was $2,220,372, which 
compares with only $1,302,308 in 1935 
and with $18,201,183 in 1901. An increase 
in the production of platinum in Alaska 
may prove beneficial to the Yukon, while 
the new air service north from Edmonton 
and points south should profit accordingly. 

Through the courtesy of G. A. Jeckell, 
Controller of the Yukon, several of the 
visitors were conducted up the Klondike 
river to the plant at which the Yukon 
Consolidated Gold Corporation treats 
material from its seven dredges, Oppor- 
tunities were also afforded of admiring the 
beautiful flowers that grow in profusion, 
besides fine garden produce for the table. 
The climate is excellent, and there is 
continuous daylight from the middle of 
May till the beginning of August. The 
average range of temperature is 142 
degrees, though the maximum recorded at 
Dawson is 92 degrees above and the 
minimum 68 degrees below zero. The 
average precipitation is 12.8 inches per 
annum, and the accumulated measurements 
of each snowfall amount to about 60 
inches, though the actual depth seldom 
exceeds 30 inches. ' 

Mrs. George Black, M.P. for the 
Yukon, where she is held in high respect 
and deep affection, entertained at dinner 
for the pioneering party, which later 
made arrangements for departure. Major 
Hale took delivery of letters in the Dawson 
post office that were specially marked for 
carriage by air, although this extension 
from Whitehorse was unscheduled. An 
indication to postal officials to “rush” the 
missives was altered to read ‘‘by air mail’, 
the advantage of such a service being 
immediately appreciated. Departure was 
taken soon after midnight, and the inau- 
guration of this air mail service over a 
route greatly enriched with historical 
associations was complete nineteen hours 
later with arrival at Edmonton. 
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The “Caledonia” reached her Canadian 
terminus at Montreal on the same day, 
and with completion of the Trans-Canada 
Airway in another year, it should be 
possible to fly 20,500 miles from Nome, 
at the northwestern extremity of this 
continent, to Brisbane, Australia, via 
Montreal, Newfoundland, London, Mar- 
seilles, Rome, Brindisi, Athens, Alexandria, 
Gaza, Baghdad, Basra, Bahrein, Sharjah, 


Karachi, Jodhpur, Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Allahbad, Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, 
Bangkok, Penang, Singapore, Batavia, 


Sourabaya, Rambang, Koepang, Darwin, 
where the Australian continent is reached 
nine days after leaving London; Cloncurry, 
Longreach and Charleville. Nor will there 
be further need of a Pegasus to reach the 
pampas of Argentina, 12,000 miles distant, 
while the completion of an aerial girdle 
around the world awaits the conclusion of 
diplomatic discussions with Russia con- 
cerning the establishment of a link across 
the Bering Strait from Alaska to Siberia, 
and thence to Peiping. The United States 
is very definitely interested in_ this 
northern route, which is considerably 
shorter than that now in operation over 
wide water stretches of the Pacific. 
Canada will make every effort to co- 
operate with American authorities in the 
establishment of a northern service to the 
Far East, as is now being done in pioneer- 
ing one across the Atlantic to Ireland and 
England. 

It is written that fair weather cometh 
out of the North, but there are attractions 
other than climatic and commercial offered 
by the Yukon, creative of an affection for 
a land whose pale, unripened beauties 
extend a warm welcome to the ‘‘chechako” 
and the “sourdough”. It remains to be 
seen whether the advent of air mail will 
destroy the humanities of this region, 
where ‘“‘fame is the scentless sunflower, 
with gaudy crown of gold; but friendship 
is the breathing rose, with sweets in every 
fold’, or whether it will broaden the 
horizon already enriched by the northern 
lights. 
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Roof of the world,”’ indicating aerial routes now established or projected for encircling the globe by air, 
and illustrating the importance of a new service inaugurated on July 5 between Edmonton and Whitehorse, 
in the Yukon. This is a possible link between the United States, Canada, Alaska and the Orient. 
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Group of Indian women 
on verandah of Hudson's 
Bay Company building at 
Lower Post. This trading 
settlement on the Liard 
river is visible in the lower 
photograph (left centre) 
above its junction with 
the Dease river. Dr. George 
M. Dawson and R. G. 
McConnell arrived at 
Lower Post on an explor- 
ation trip exactly fifty years 
previous to the descent 
there on July 5, 1937, of 
the party inaugurating an 
air mail service vetween 


Edmonton and Whitehorse 


Courtesy Canadian Air- 
ways, Limited 





Whitehorse, on the Lewes 

river, terminus of the White 

Pass and Yukon Railway 

trom Skagway. It is the 

head of navigation, extend- 
»000 miles the 
of the Yu 

in Bering sea, 

of call on an 

now connecting 

with Fairbanks 


yate, narrow canyon 
which the Liard 
river flows at one stage of 
its progress through north- 
ern British Columbia. It is 
united with the Mackenzie 
at ort Simpson and 
asioned considerable 
iculty to early explorers 
reason of its turbulent 
character. 


Courtesy 
Canadian Airways, 
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Toronto waterfront after reclamation and modernization by Harbour Commissioners, contrasted with its former 

appearance; below. The House of Yardley now occupies the site of the Argonaut Rowing Club, in centre 

>f lower photograph. Harbour and York streets intersect in centre of upper picture, and fine structures rise 

from foundations that were until recently below water. These include the cold and dry storage warehouse 

»f the Canadian Rail and Harbour Terminals, the central heating plant of the Toronto Terminals Railway, a large 
service station of Imperial Oil, Limited, and a modern grain elevator 











TORONTO HARBOUR 3 


by V. M. ROBERTS 


N the last one hundred and forty-two 
years since the foundation of [Toronto 
the harbour has played a most important 
part, not only in the development and 
growth of the city, but in that of Ontario 
and the Dominion of Canada 
The harbour administration has passed 
through three distinct periods, the first 
being from 1793 to 1850, under control 
of the provincial Government; the second 
from 1850 to 1911, under the divided 
ownership and control of a harbour com- 
mission, the city of Toronto, the railway 
companies and private individuals, which 
was an outstanding example of the old 
adage that “too many cooks spoil the 
broth’ and, as a result, failed utterly to 
meet the requirements of navigation, and 
the shipping interests suffered in conse- 
quence, as also did the commerce of the 
city; and the third from 1911 to date 
under the control of commissioners 
appointed by provision of “The Toronto 
Harbour oCmissioners’ Act, 1911.” 
Surveys, plans, reports and estimates 
were prepared, submitted and approved 
by the City Council in November, 1912, 
and the Dominion Government in June, 
1913, while actual construction commenced 


in 1914, and has been carried on con- 
tinuously 
The work covered every phase of 


waterfront development, including the 
reclamation of land for park and recrea- 
tional purposes In this connection, 
Toronto is the first city on the North 
American Continent ever to combine, in 
its plan of harbour development, park and 
recreational features with harbour im- 
provement and industrial and commercial 
development 
Under the direction of the present 
administration, Toronto Harbour has 
undergone a complete transformation. Two 
modern industrial areas have been created 
out of marsh lands and lands covered 
by water, all of which were non-revenue 
producing in 1915. Permanent concrete 
wharves and piers have been constructed, 
and the harbour itself has passed from a 
state of inadequacy and uselessness, inca- 
pable of accommodating even small vessels 
drawing twelve feet, to a state of utility 
and efficiency in keeping with all the 
requirements of a modern harbour. 


It is worthy of note that the Toronto 
Harbour Commissioners and the city of 
Toronto now own and control more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of the entire water- 
front of the city, all of which, with the 
exception of Toronto island, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Harbour Commissioners 

The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
the city of Toronto and the Dominion 
Government have jointly expended approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 in the construction and 
development of a practically new harbour, 
modern in all its facilities and capable of 
accommodating not only the largest vessels 
on the Great Lakes, but the ocean carriers 
which may, in the near future, be navigating 
a completed St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 

The harbour is equipped with facilities 
necessary for the rapid and economic 
discharge and loading of cargoes, and today 
it is no uncommon sight to see self-un- 
loaders discharging their coal cargoes of 
9.000 tons, and clearing for another cargo 
in less than ten hours after their arrival 
in port 

The largest cargo ever to enter Toronto 
arrived last December, when the SS. 
Stadacona, of 9181 gross tons, owned by 
the Canada Steamship Lines, discharged 
her cargo of 11,604 tons of coal 

The waterborne trade of the port, 
which for more than half-a-century had 
practically remained at a standstill, has 
by reason of the harbour improvements — 
now nearing completion — increased rapid- 
ly and continuously year after year, 
advancing from a total of 248,363 tons, 
in 1921, to 3,382,857 tons, in 1936, an 
increase of nearly fourteen-fold in fifteen 
years 

The factors contributing to _ this 
phenomenal increase are the natural 
advantages of location, combined with the 
improvements carried out by the Harbour 
Commissioners, all of which are most 
necessary to a modern port and may be 
enumerated as follows: 

Ample accommodation for all classes 
of shipping 

A local market of more than ordinary 
importance assured by the greatest manu- 
facturing centre of Canada, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000 people within a radius 
of ten miles from the centre of the city 
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A rich and prosperous hinterland, second 
to none in Canada, with facilities necessary 
for economic and rapid collection and 
distribution by rail, water and highway. 

Notwithstanding the possession of these 
most essential factors, Toronto's waterborne 
trade is still seriously handicapped by the 
small canals and low water of the St 
Lawrence river, a handicap suffered by 
every port on the Great Lakes and one 
which can only be remedied by the 
construction of the long-considered St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterway 

Analysis of harbour returns for the 
year 1936 reveals that thirty-five vessels, 


principally of Norwegian register, were 
engaged in the direct trade between 


Atlantic and overseas ports and ports on 
the Great Lakes, and that these vessels 
visited Toronto ninety-six times. Cargoes 
carried to and from Toronto totalled 
31,194 tons inwards and 3,239 tons out- 
wards, making a grand total of 34,433 tons, 
or slightly in excess of one per cent of the 
total cargo tonnage of the harbour. Imports 
included chemicals, seeds, window glass, 
zinc sheets, glassware, canned goods, wall 
tiles, coal, plaster, dextrine, stearine and 
miscellaneous goods, while exports com- 
prised leather, honey, furniture and office 
desks, canned goods, pickled meats, hard- 
wood flooring, soap stock, baking powder, 
yeast cakes, cheese, paper, bleaching com- 
pound and miscellaneous goods 

These were unloaded into cold or dry 
storage warehouses, transit sheds or open 
storage areas, all of which are equipped 
with railway sidings so that goods can be 
stored in bond, or shipped by rail or motor 
truck to their destination when required. 

While the volume of this business, as 
stated above, barely exceeded one per 
cent of the total cargo tonnage of the 
harbour, it indicates that some overseas 
shipping interests recognize and appreciate 
the accommodation and facilities of Toronto 
Harbour, and there is little doubt that, 
when ocean carriers are able to navigate 
a completed St. Lawrence Deep Waterway, 
there will be a large increase in the volume 
of overseas waterborne traffic 

During the forty-three years imme- 
to the passing of “The 


diately prior 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners Act, 
1911," navigation was limited to small 


canal-size vessels of 2,500 tons capacity, 
and the annual cargo tonnage was variable 
and small In fact, the record cargo 
tonnage of 271,686 tons in 1873 was not 
exceeded until 1909, when it reached 


RIGHT: 


288,206 tons, and the average for the full 
period was only 207,057 tons; in 1910 it 
was 317,029 tons and in the next 19 years, 
1911 to 1929 inclusive, the average annual 
cargo tonnage increased to 428,878 tons 

In the late autumn of 1930, the Welland 
Ship Canal, under construction since 1913, 
was opened to 1|4-foot navigation, and in 
1931 it was operated for its first full season 
at depths ranging from 18 feet to 20 feet 
In 1933, the permissible draft of vessels was 
increased to 22 feet, and this is now 24 
feet. Provision is also made for an 
ultimate depth of 30 feet 

The locks of the ship canal are large 
enough to accommodate any craft afloat. 
except the largest passenger liners and 
warships, and Toronto Harbour has been 
constructed to accommodate any vessel 
which can pass through the Welland Ship 
Canal. 

The opening of this canal marked a 
new era in the history of navigation on 
the Great Lakes, the foot of which is now 
at Prescott. The barrier formed by the 
small locks of the old Welland canal has 
been removed, enabling the largest vessels 
of the Upper Lakes to reach lake Ontario 
and take advantage of the accommodation 
and facilities of Toronto's new harbour. 
The year 1929, the last full season during 
which the old Welland canal was in 
operation, has been therefore selected to 
best illustrate the expansion of Toronto's 
waterborne trade under the influence of 
the improved navigation facilities afforded 
by the Welland Ship Canal 

The total number of vessels entering 
the harbour in 1936 was 2,726, having a 
total registered tonnage of 3,268,422, as 
compared with 2,135 vessels with a 
registered tonnage of 1,993,184, in 1929, an 
increase of 1,275,258 tons, or sixty-four 
per cent, in seven years. 

Imports and exports advanced from 
954,234 tons handled in 1929 to 3,382,857 
tons in 1936, an increase of over three and 
one half times the total of 1929. Imports 
showed an increase of upwards of three- 
fold and exports an increase of more 
than four-fold. One of the most interesting 
features of this trade is that Toronto 
Harbour, by reason of its improvements 
and geographical position, is actually 
providing one-fifth of the total cargo 
tonnage passing through the Welland Ship 
Canal. 

The principal items comprising the 
waterborne trade of Toronto Harbour are, 
in the order of volume: Coal and coke, 


Lagoon in Island park (top). Royal Canadian Yacht Club, on Centre island (centre). Lagoon on 
Centre island (bottom). 














Toronto Harbour in 1856, looking north across the ““Narrows’’. 








Courtesy Canada Steamship Lines. 
Side launch in Toronto on May 23, 1896, of the S.S. Corona, which is being broken up this summer. 


Toronto Harbour in 1834. Windmill on right is 1800 feet north of entrance to Keating's channel. 
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Oil tanker John Irwin, built in 1926, discharging at the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company's dock in the ship channel. 





The S.S. Laketon, which has a capacity of 250,000 bushels of grain, was built in 1903. She has a gross register 
of 4,423 tons and is 416 feet in length. 
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The S.S. Dow Chemical, self-unloading collier, which has a capacity of 9,000 tons, was built in 1908 and has 
@ gross register of 6,606 tons. 
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petroleum, grain, and general merchandise 
or package freight 

A record of coal handled in any one 
season, and amounting in 1873 to 188,735 
tons, was not exceeded until 1929, fifty-six 
years later, when the total reached 191,299 
tons. In the later year there were only four 
wholesale coal and coke dealers located in 
the eastern harbour terminals, and they 
occupied approximately six acres of land 
The number of wholesale dealers had 
by 1936 increased to twenty-five. They 
occupied approximately one hundred and 
ten acres of land, and imported 1,631,550 
tons of coal and coke, an increase of more 
than eight and one-half times 

In 1929, three oil firms were occupying 
approximately twenty-five acres of water- 
front lands in the eastern harbour terminals, 
and their total waterborne shipments of 
crude oil, fuel oil and gasoline amounted 
to 68,053,000 Imperial gallons. By 1936, 
the number of firms had increased to six, 
occupying approximately one hundred and 
fifteen acres of land, and their combined 
cargoes totalled 183,916,000 Imperial 
gallons, an increase of 115,863,000, or nearly 
two and three-quarter times the shipments 
of 1929. Three of the above firms operate 
their own fleets of oil tankers, and three 
charter tankers. In all sixteen modern 
vessels ply regularly between Toronto and 
Montreal, Buffalo, Sarnia and Chicago, 
carrying crude oil, fuel oil, gasoline, coal 
oil and motor oil 

The last remaining elevator on the 
harbour front was destroyed in 1908 by 
fire, and Torontos thriving grain trade 


passed out of existence, till the early 
summer of 1928, when the _ Toronto 
Elevators, Limited, acquired four and 


one-half acres of land on the harbour front, 
at the foot of Peter Street, and erected 
thereon a reinforced concrete grain elevator 
of two million bushels capacity. In the 
same year, the Canada Malting Company, 
Limited, built an elevator with a capacity 
of 750,000 bushels and a malthouse with 
one of a million bushels 

The grain elevator was formally opened 
on November 31, 1928, and by the close 
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2,769,385 bushels were 
received by water. The following year, 
waterborne shipments of grain totalled 
3,118,974 bushels. In 1935, the Toronto 
Elevators, Limited, constructed a two- 
million-bushel annex, bringing the total 
elevator capacity of Toronto Harbour to 
4,750,000 bushels. Waterborne grain ship- 
ments in 1936 totalled 20,207,002 bushels, 
an increase of 17,088,028 bushels, or nearly 
six and one-half times the total grain 
shipments of 1929. 

Shipments of general merchandise in 
1929 totalled 249,533 tons, and in 1936 
reached a total of 344,290 tons, showing an 
increase of 94,757 tons, or an advance of 
practically 38 per cent 

Sunnyside Beach, Toronto's lakeshore 
playground, extends eastwards from the 
Humber river for a distance of one and 
three-quarter miles. The westerly approach 
to the city passes through this area, and 
the motoring public during the summer 
months is treated to an ever changing 
scene. The bathing pavilion, with its 
towers and arched roof-garden, urns and 
rainbow-tinted umbrellas overlooking the 
lake; the swimming pool, with its diving 
towers; bathers, in their vari-coloured suits, 
some weird and some strikingly handsome; 
boats, canoes and motor craft; the beach, 
dotted with multi-coloured beach chairs; 


of navigation 


the kiddies wading pool, amusement 
devices and refreshment booths, all give 
Sunnyside that picturesque appearance 


which delights the eye, and makes it hard 
to believe that this creation of the Toronto 
Harbour Commissioners was covered, less 
than twenty years ago, to a depth of eight 
or ten feet by waters of lake Ontario 
One of the greatest assets of the city, 
made possible by such development, is 
Toronto's cross-town waterway highway, 
comprising the Lake Shore boulevard, 
Fleet street, and the choice of Keating 
street or Commissioners street to Leslie 
street. This wide thoroughfare is 8% 
miles long, is unobstructed by street car 
lines, and is the most popular highway 
with tourists and the motoring public 
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[he Toronto Life-Saving and Police 
Patrol Service is maintained by the 


loronto Harbour Commission on_ behalf 
of the city of Toronto, by whom all 
capital costs and administration charges 
are assumed [here are five life-saving 
stations, the main one being in a central 
position on the harbour front, and four sub- 
stations at various points along the water- 
front. The main station is open 24 hours 
a day throughout the year, and the sub- 
stations are in operation between May Ist 
and October 15th from 9 a.m. to Il. pm 

[he activities of this service comprise 
regular patrols of the harbour and water- 
front Response is made to rescue or 
emergency calls, where prompt action means 
the saving of one or more lives; sick calls 
where a doctor, nurse or ambulance are 
urgently needed; calls made by careless 
people who have mistaken a log for a 
capsized canoe; police calls, the recovery 
of bodies and calls beyond the city limits 
[he yearly average of rescues from 1920 
to 1936, inclusive, totalled 140, and during 
the same period first-aid was rendered to 
a yearly average of 820 persons 

The decision of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to complete the establishment of a 
[rans-Canada air route from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific for a commercial service to 
link up with that across the Atlantic from 
Great Britian to Canada, brought to the 
fore the question of a permanent air base at 
loronto. The immediate construction of an 
air harbour at Toronto as an absolute 
necessity was voiced in the City Council, 
and culminated last November in_ the 
appointment of a special airport committee 
to make a thorough analysis of all available 
sites along the waterfront and adjacent 
hinterland that might be advantageously 
considered for airport development. From 
the analysed the Committee 
selected eight for detailed study as to their 
adaptability to a modern commercial 
airport terminal and particularly as to 
future requirements 

[he report of the Committee's findings 
together with plans and estimates of each 
of the eight sites was thoroughly discussed 
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TORONTO HARBOUR 


with the Civil Aviation Branch of the 
Department of Transport, to whom it has 
been submitted for review, comment and 
criticism 

[he final report of the airport Com- 
mittee was then submitted to the Board 
of Control, which recommended to the 
City Council that municipal airports be 
established, and that a combination air- 
plane and seaplane base be provided south 
of the Western Channel It was also 
decided that the other airport be at Malton 
in accordance with plans approved by 
the Federal Government, and that the 
loronto Harbour Commissioners take 
charge of the construction and operation 
of the airports at the expense of the city 
all of which was adopted by the Council 
on July 9, 1937 

lorontos position in relation to the 
l'rans-Canada air service is of paramount 
importance. One-fifth of all mail handled 
in Canada originates in or is destined to 
Toronto, and twenty-five per cent, of the 
postal revenue of Canada is derived from 
the Toronto mailing district 

loronto will be an air terminal direct- 
ly connected with Ottawa and Montreal, 


Winnipeg and the West, Buffalo, New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago 


It will also be one of the major focal 
points of air transportation in Canada 
Within one and a half miles of the General 
Post Office, Union Railway Station, prin- 
cipal hotels and the business and financial 
centre of the city, of up-to-date construction 
and with every modern facility. Toronto's 
airport and seaplane base will be one of the 
finest on the North American Continent, 
and it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the large “Empire flying boats will in the 
not very distant future make Toronto a 
port of call 

The site at Malton will, in tis early 
stages of operation, be used mainly for 
landings and departures during atmospheric 
conditions necessiting instrument flying 
[he total estimated cost of both airports is 
$1,886,780. of which the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments are each contri- 
buting $450,000 
































Congestion on Bay 
street, caused by 
trains. Eleven tracks 
had to be crossed. 


Railway viaduct, 
with subways at Bay 
and Yonge streets, 
relieving congestion. 


Passenger and 

freight terminals, 

built at a cost of 
$2,000,000. 











Marginal way pier 
under construction. 











‘ Reclamation pipe 
lines on Marginal 
way pier 





Marginai way pier 
completed, with two 
1,264-foot_slips. 
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S. Dow Chemical, which has an unloading capacity of 1100 tons per hour, discharging coal 
from 160-foot boom. 


Coal-conveyor belt coming to surface on left, as illustrated on opposite page, and connecting with transverse 
belts. Hopper in centre provides truck-loading facilities. 











UPPER:-—S.S. Wilhelmine, from Hamburg, Germany, discharging peanut oil direct to tank cars, indicatin 3 
co-ordination of rail and water transportation 

CENTRE:—Looking east along Keating's channel. General view of eastern harbour terminals on right 

LOWER:—Oil tankers on left of ship channel, with colliers and grain carriers on rignt 
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Canada Steamship Lines’ S.S. Noronic, largest passenger vessel operating on the Great Lakes. Built in 1913, 
she has a gross register of 6,905 tons and is 362 feet long. 


Operating between Toronto and Port Dalhousie, the Dalhousie City was built in 1911 and has a gross register 
of 1,256 tons. 





Coal being piled by elevator boom, which, fed by belt conveyors, enables fuel to be stacked in any part 
of the yard. 


Conveyor belt, which receives coal from a vessel at the dock, passes underground and comes to surface 100 
feet away. 























INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
PARIS, 1937 


by C. A. BOURGEOIS 


Exhibition of 

Arts and Crafts in Modern Life, an 
earnest of peace and goodwill, is the 
greatest and most original exhibition ever 
planned by the mind of man and carried 
out by his hand 

[he object of this exhibition is to 
create understanding and peace between 
peoples, not only through the extension of 
trade relations which may result, but also 
through an exchange of ideas and a better 
appreciation of the mutual efforts of many 
nations in the realms of art, science and 
industry 

In fact, the 
most brilliant discoveries and inventions 
are shown [he greatest artists of all 
countries ; the painters, sculptors, architects 
and decorators display their talent in all 
its varying aspects 

For the first time in the history of 
exhibitions forty-two nations have 
gathered together for this apotheosis of 
creation and imagination and, in their 
pavilions, present to the world an idea 
of the progress achieved by each of them 

[he International Exhibition of 1937 
is the synthesis of the advance achieved 
by our generation. It constitutes a balance 
sheet of civilization throughout the world 

In the sphere of thought and of science, 
no progress has been passed over. In the 
realm of industry and commerce, a 
place has been given to every form of 
activity. In-the domain of art and techni- 
que, a place of honour has been assigned 
to the close collaboration of the artist 
with the artisan 

Even more significant than the display 
of progress, however, will be the contribu- 
tion of the Paris Exhibition to world peace 
Side by side, visitors view the creations of 
Communists, Facists and Democrats 
Together they reveal community of in- 
terest between peoples of all shades of 
political opinion. They indicate that 
nations have much to learn from each 
other, much in common and, given con- 
tinued peace, all nations have a future full 
of romance and achievement 


LEFT 


HE Paris International 


marvels of science, the 


Erected in the very centre of Paris by 
20,000 workmen on 250 acres of ground 
with a circumference of more than four 
and a-half miles, the Exhibition extends 
from the Place de la Concorde to the 
lle des (ygnes a distance of over two 
miles; and its shorter axis, perpendicular 
to the Seine, from the Place du Trocadero 
to the Ecole Militaire 
a-quarter 

[he Grand Palais, the Cours la Reine 
Esplanade des Invalides and the 

lower are all within its bounds 


about a mile and 


the 
L- iffel 
It is not far from the Etoile, the Champs- 
Elysees, the Madeleine, the Grands Bou- 
levards, the Tuileries, the Louvre, the 
Palais Royal and even the Bois de Boulogne 

[his vast and harmonious whole spreads 
out in a glitter of light at night on the 
banks of the Seine, which itself is trans- 
formed into a river of silver and gold 

Completely satisfying all tastes and 
expectations, a faithful representation in 
its most picturesque aspect of every part 
of the globe, and offering a host of fétes 
and entertainments, the Exhibition, it is 
felt, will do much to bring back that note 
of happiness, unknown to the new genera- 
tions, of which the sorely tired world has 
been far too long deprived 

The exposition falls naturally into two 
main divisions: the French section and 
the foreign sections 

The former is divided into groups and 
classes ; representing the great departments 
of human activity, broadly defined 

Group | comprises everything relating 
to intellectual expression, with sevenclasses, 
including applied science, literature, drama 
and music, conferences and lectures 

Group II comprises everything relating 
to social questions. The grave problems 
raised in modern society by the position 
of woman, the child and the family; 
hygiene, mutual aid, public assistance, the 
artisan, etc form natural divisions 
constituting nine classes 

Group III comprises artistic and tech- 
nical education, while Group IV is its 
complement, dealing with the processes 


Eiffel tower, 984 feet high, which was erected by Gustave Eiffel for the Paris Exhibition in 1889, and 


again features the development of modern science 
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Pavilion erected by Canede at the foot of the Eiffel tower, which adjoins thet of Great Britain, on the Seine, and resembles a grain elevator. 


employed in spreading artistic and tech- 
nical knowledge. Wireless broadcasting 
and television, the cinema, the press and 
propaganda appear in this group 

Group V pertains to urbanism and 
architecture; Group VI, to the graphic 
and plastic Arts, shown beside painting, 
sculpture and engraving; Group VII, to 
building and kindred industries; Group 
VIII, to interior decoration and furniture; 
and Group [X, to art crafts 

Group X embraces publishing, books 
and reviews, to which are added engravings 
prints and postage stamps 

Group XI is consecrated to fashions, 
dress and ornament; essentially the 
Parisian group 

Group XII is an exposition of tourism 
and travel by ocean liner, railway and 
aeroplane. It includes yachting, health 
resorts and the hotel industry 

Group XIII deals with fétes, enter- 
tainments and sports; and Group XIV is 
devoted to advertising, display and posters 

The foreign sections comprise forty-two 
nations, each forming a separate unit 
Countries participating are: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Haiti, Holland, Hungary, 
Irag, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Monaco, Norway, 
Peru, Poland, Pontifical States, Portugal, 
Rumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Union of South Africa, U.S. S. R., 
United States of America, Uruguay, Yugo 
Slavia and Venezuela 

These forty-two buildings will enable 
peoples of the world to take stock of their 
resources, to verify their strong and their 
weak points, to learn of markets for their 
products, to see what their competitors 
have accomplished and to display to 
millions of visitors the splendours cf their 
national heritage. 

The Canadian Pavilion, which resem- 
bles a miniature grain elevator and char- 
acterizes this country as the _ greatest 
individual exporter of wheat and other 
grain, occupies a space of 14,400 square 
feet, and has been embellished by plaques 
that symbolize Canadian life and indus- 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS 1937 


try. It has been favourably located on 
the Champs-de-Mars, at the foot of the 
Eiffel Tower and the southeastern end of 
the Pont d lena. It is also in close prox- 
imity to the pavilions erected by Great 
Britain and Belgium 

Natural resources of the Dominion are 
featured, such as agriculture, mining 
activity, the fur industry and handicrafts 
Her scenic attractions have been displayed 
to advantage by the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways, which 
also portray the extensive facilities pro- 
vided for summer and winter sports, such 
as hunting, fishing and ski-ing. Canadian 
firms are participating on this occasion 
with attractive presentations of their 
respective products 

As their contribution to the _ inter- 
national display, the people of Paris have 
contributed the finest sites in their beautiful 
city. Canadians travelling to Paris this 
summer will thus find their visit serving 
a double purpose. They will see the 
gaiety of Paris, stroll along her lovely 
boulevards, enter her famous restaurants, 
her parks and museums, and attend the 
greatest international display. 

With the promotion of understanding 
and peace between peoples as the prime 
object of the exhibition, every fulfilled 
progress in the realm of thought and 
contemporary science is portrayed. In 
the fields of industry and commerce, 
every form of modern activity is displayed. 
Special attention is devoted to the links 
between artists and _ craftsmen, the 
exhibition having undertaken to bring 
closer together art and industry by intro- 
ducing new styles, stressing the return to 
ornament in architecture and _ interior 
decoration. (Quality is the theme of the 
industrial exhibits, with originality, fine 
craftsmanship and good taste particularly 
noted 

Hundreds of thousands of visitors will 
be in Paris this summer, and among them 
many Canadians. Young and old will find 
in the glamorous French capital the city 
of their dreams enhanced by the presence 
of the most complete and _ colourful 
exhibition the world has ever seen. 
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Constituting the principal axis of the International Exposition, which has been created by 20,000 workmen 

¢ scres in the centre of Paris, the Seine is bordered with a series of buildings for a distance of nearly two 

miles. The shorter axis extends from the Place du Trocadéro to the Ecole Militaire. Many beautiful structures 

have been incorporated within its boundaries, including the Eiffel tower, the Grand Palais, the Cours-la-Reine, 

two new museums on the Quai de Tokio and a modern version of the Trocadéro. It brushes the Bois de Bou 

sne, and is skirted by the Etoile, the Champs-Elysées, the Place de la Concorde, the Madeleine, the Tuileries 
the Louvre and the Palais-Royal 
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the new Trocadéro rises 








Canada 


— —_— 
rding to plans projected by Baron Haussmann for the exposition of 1867 
f that erected for a similar occasion in 1878, and will remain with other buildings to adorn 
many unsightly structures have diseppeered. Besides housing the permanent museums, of ethnography, com 





Through the provision of parks and improvements effected along the left bank of the Seine, 


on the found at 


apita!l 
f the foreign pavilions have been established in the vicinity 
and reached by the Pont d léna 


the French 


suilt acc 
ns ‘5 
perative sculpture and of marine, the new Trocedéro will house an exhibition of books and publishing methods 
while those of Great Britain 
are across the river 
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TOP Exterior of 
Danish pavilion 


CENTRE Exterior of 


Russian pavilion 


BOTTOM Interior 
of German pavilion 
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TOP: Place de la 
Concorde and one of 
nine main gates. 





CENTRE Moaern 
art museum and yachting 
display 
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CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAI 


EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


Arthur L. Neal, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) who 
contributes to this issue an article on the 
export trade of Canada, entitled “Four 
Million Dollars a Day,’ is a native of 
Nova Scotia. He was born in Halifax, lived 
in Yarmouth a number of vears, and was 
educated at Acadia University and at the 
London School of Economics, London 
University, England 

Mr. Neal is at 
of the External Trade 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. He has 
been Statistician of the above branch since 
1929 


present acting-chiet 
Branch of the 


Mr. J. Fergus Grant, who contributes 
to this issue an article entitled “North to 
the Yukon By Air, represents the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal in the Province 
of Quebec. He flew from Edmonton to 
Whitehorse on July 5, when a weekly air 
mail service over this route was inau- 
gurated. As aviation and marine corres- 
pondent of the Montreal Gazette for eleven 
years, Mr. Fergus Grant travelled exten- 
sively throughout the world, and is familiar 
with the development of aviation in this 
country during that period in particular 
He has flown over various sections of the 
transcontinental system, and accompanied 
the first consignment of letters sent by 
air from Eastern Canada to Calgary in 
February, 1931, when a service was inau- 
gurated via Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, Pembina and Win- 
nipeg. Also, in August, 1930, he flew from 
Montreal to Cardington, England, in 


H. M. Airship R-100 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Romancero du Canada, by MARIUS BARBEAlL 
(Toronto: MacMillan’s of Canada, 1937, $2.75) 
In this book, whose charming title may be some- 
what baldly translated as ‘a collection of national 
ballads or folk-songs, we may well believe we are 
greeting Mr. Barbeau’s magnum opus. It is a 
serious and fully documented study of fifty chansons 
selected from the vast repertory preserved in the 
National Museum of Canada. In the past fifteen 
years, more than 6700 versions of songs have been 
recorded by Mr. Barbeau and a few collaborators, 
Messrs. Massicotte, Lambert, Godbout and Father 
Arsenault, from Quebec and the Lower St. Lawrence 

\lready our Canadian literature has been 
greatly enriched by the volumes written by Mr 
Barbeau as a result of these studies, one of the most 
recent being his Folk-Songs of Old Quebec, illustrated 
by Arthur Lismer, with English translations by 
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Lenore Shoolman, and issued as Bulletin 75 of the 
National Museum of Canada. In the present 
volume a profound study has been made of each 
chanson, the words approximating as nearly as 
possible to the original text, as discovered in a 
comparison of the many versions registered. This 
reconstruction, we are told, could not be practised 
on the which are much more variable 
\ charming note follows melody and 
text, often a character sketch of some old folk- 
singer or canotier, who recalls to perfection the 
ballads and come-all-ve s that lightened his labours 
in days gone by. Their memory was _ prolific 
Mr. Barbeau pays tribute to Mme Jean-Baptist« 
Leblond, la merveilleuse chanteuse de | Ik 
d Orléans From her and her family in the summer 
of 1925 he collected more than 200 chansons 

[he origins of the chansons in France, and their 
wanderings in other lands are traced in scholarly 
fashion. A list of versions, with the names of 
the French-Canadian singers and the collection 
from which they were garnered is set forth in order 
The rhythmic formulas and musical analyses are 
contributed by Mme Beclard d Harcourt, of Paris 
composer and musical critic, who with her husband 
has published a remarkable book on the Music of 
the Incas. Madame D'Harcourt’s, preface with it: 
learned introductory essay shows a keen apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Barbeau’s work in his chosen realm, 
particularly from the point of view of French 
Canada’s mother-country. She says: “The effort 
of the passionate searcher has saved a_ treasure 
infinitely precious for the French, since it illuminates 
a past of which many aspects were lost. How 
moving it is to find down there on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and in the villages of Gaspesia songs 
of Normandy, Vendée or Saintonge, which have 
been kept pure with their savour intact in the words 
and in the music, thanks to a tradition more faithful 
than that of their country of origin So the voice 
which comes from French Canada has kept all its 
freshness and its youth, that which makes it so 
precious. ” 

It is good to know that this fascinating Roman- 
cero is but the first of a series. 


melodies 
historical 


The Frame of the Ancient Greek Maps, with a 
discussion of the discovery of the Sphericity of the 
Earth. by WILLIAM ARTHUR HEIDEL (New York 
American Geographical Society, 1937, $2.50) 
Number 20 of the American Geographical Society's 
Research Series is an extremely valuable contri- 
bution to the history of cartography. Dr. Heidel 
of Wesleyan University, is a profound student of 
the humanities, member of many classical and 
philosophical societies and author of a number of 
books on special traditions of Greek thought. The 
numerous references by Greek writers to their 
maps, of which, unfortunately, not one remains, 
led him to a study of the ancient literature con- 
cerning their construction and the knowledge of 
the world on which they were based. What seems 
to have distinguished even the earliest Greek 
maps, aside from their purpose to include the 
whole earth, is the frame enclosing the habitable 
earth. How this frame originated and was devel- 
oped, is discussed, dating from the time when the 
earth was regarded as a flat disk. In the second 
part of the book, Dr. Heidel examines the origin 
of the Greek belief in the sphericity of the earth 
and shows how the frame of the maps was brought 
into conformity with this doctrine 
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Vivien Leigh is starred with 
Conrad Veidt in RK 
JOURNEY,” a vivid spy 
scrgen droma produced by 
London Film Productions, 
directed by Victor Saville— 
soon to appear in your local 
theatre. Be sure to see lovely 
Vivien Leigh in her first stor- 
ring vehicle 


Copyright Photograph 


London Film Productions 





Vivien Leigh is blessed with the triple gifts of Youth, Beauty, 
and Intelligence. Her success has been rapid. A minor part 
on the London stage in 1935 led to a supporting role on the 
screen in Fire Over England" and then to stardom in “DARK 
JOURNEY” under the aegis of Alexander Korda. Critics agree 
that she has talent and a personality to be reckoned with 

she is a “natural” star! Her charm is fresh and “English” in 


the best sense 


Such appealing qualities you will find, too, in Gold Flake 
Cigarettes as you savour the delightfully natural tobacco taste 
that is born of fine tobaccos and only fine tobaccos ! 


| 
| For Gold Flakes are a C-L-E-A-N smoke, clean and smooth 


to the palate, no matter how many cigarettes you smoke. 
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Che preface and introduction, as well as the table 
of contents, give one an excellent idea of the scope 
and purpose of the book, which will be a joy to 
geographers and to students of Greek scientific 
thought. There are interesting footnotes, two 
diagrams and a good index. 


In Quest of Gorillas, by w. K. GREGORY and H. 
RAVEN (New Bedford: Darwin Press, 1937, $3.65). 
This is the story of an expedition under the auspices 
of the American Museum of Natural History and 
Columbia University to collect gorillas in equatorial 
Africa. It has been described as one of the very 
best books on African adventure, ranking with 
Stanley's “How I Found Livingstone.’ The authors 
are not only famous explorers with a broad and 
sure training in the natural sciences, but have the 
faculty of sharing with the reader in an unusual 
degree their curious and interesting experiences 
From the east coast through the heart of equatorta! 
Africa the expedition wended its way, encountering 
many difficulties and delays familiar to African 
travellers, finally reaching the regions in the 
Belgian Congo and French Cameroons which 
hadbout the “giant Anthropoids.”” Their progress 
related in fascinating detail, scientific information 
interwoven with vivid descriptions of the scenery, 
discoveries of plant and animal life, hair-raising 
escapes and the most delightful accounts of the 
natives, especially of those who became the guides 
and servants of the party, and whose idiosyncracies 
gave unending entertainment to their indulgent 
masters. Maps and charts and the numerous 
photographs add greatly to the interest and fas- 
cination of this thrilling narrative of exploration 
in Africa. 


The firm of Batsford seem to have an unerring 
faculty of choosing the right authors for their 
books and of making the tFooks themselves a joy to 
handle from the excellence of their workmanship 
and the beauty and interest of their illustrations 
So one turns to Farming England, by A. G. STREET, 
London: Batsford, 1937, 7/6), not only as an 
authoritative agricultural survey of England but as 
a book which stirs our interest and enthusiasm on 
almost every page. Mr. Street is the author of 
Farmer's Glory’ and other notable books and a 
highly successful farmer on his own ancestral lands. 
One is irresistibly reminded of Cobbett and his 
“Rural Rides.” Like Cobbett, Mr. Street travels 
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leisurely up and down the English countryside 
viewing the farms and farmlands, farming methods, 
old and modern, crops and livestock, farming folk 
and farming life. His account, which is given in 
broad divisions such as Ups and Downs in Down- 
land, Free Heath and Wold, London's Back-garden, 
etc. is alive with a personality which tries always to 
understand, to criticize, and to suggest improve- 
ments in the farming methods in use in each district. 
Incidentally, in his passionate desire to impress on 
his readers the vital importance of English agri- 
culture as a living industry, he sometimes rivals 
Cobbett in the bluntness and pungency of his 
remarks. The numerous photographs are an 
integral part of the text, illustrating and clarifying 
it at every point. 

The book will do much to remove the ignorance 
and misconception with which the townsman is apt 
to surround the broad and smiling English acres, 
dotted with steadings, many of them of an age-old 
beauty, in which generations of Englishmen have 
devoted their lives to the care of the soil.” 





The Arabs, by BERTRAM THOMAS, (London 
Thornton Butterworth, 1937, 21s. net). This book 
has been hailed as a classic, written as it is by one 
of the greatest living authorities on Arabia and the 


Arabs. Mr. Thomas divides his work into four 
main parts: The Rise, Arab Civilization, The 
Decline, and Revival. After an_ introductory 


chapter on the Arabs of antiquity and a fascinating 
description of the life and teaching of the prophet 
Mohammed, the author unravels briefly the mar- 
vellous wars of expansion by which the Arabs 
swept the world in our Dark Ages and established 
their faith and rule from India to Spain. There 
follows the story of the foreign invaders—Crusaders 
from Europe, Mongols from Asia—until the Arabs 
are finally brought into subjection by the con- 
quering Turk. 

Arabia's social life, her arts and sciences, their 
great con‘*ribution to world civilization are interest- 
ingly described in part two, while in part three the 
decline of her greatness is clearly traced in chapters 
entitled Disintegration, The Arabs of Arabia, and 
Rise of the West—Eastern Repercussions. The 
final chapters on The Arabs and the World War, 
and Palestine, bring us to contemporary history 
These with Mr. Thomas’ Epilogue are the most 
intensely in eresting parts of a remarkable book. 


FLORENCE E. Forsey. 
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